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There are few topics in Jewish history as delicate as the relationship between Jews 
and money. The hostile identification of Jews with commerce and capitalism, most 
infamously encapsulated in Karl Marx’s pronouncement in his Zur Judenfrage (On 
the Jewish Question), that “the bill of exchange is the real God of the Jews”, is a 
familiar topos of modern antisemitism.' The field of Jewish economic history has, 
since 1945, been notably constrained by the anxiety and recoil induced by this 
current of prejudice, and only recently has a broader and more confident research 
agenda begun to emerge.” The study of Jewish themes in nineteenth-century left- 
wing thought has often focused on Marx’s early essay and its troubled reception 
history, and has been particularly concerned to determine the degree and nature of 
the racial prejudices that lay behind socialist pronouncements on ‘the Jews.’ This 
approach is less helpful, however, with respect to the first half of the century, and 
particularly with regard to the attempts by progressive early nineteenth-century 
German Jews to analyze the particularities of Jewish political economy. The 
critical generalizations about Jews and money by thinkers such as Ludwig Borne, 
Heinrich Heine, Eduard Gans and Moses Hess — as well as Marx himself — 
provoke an unease today that is more due to the backshadow of later history than 
to an understanding of their contemporary context. Coming from Jews, these 
arguments defy straightforward explanation as antisemitism, and have therefore 
usually either been ignored or somewhat convolutedly read as symptoms of 


! “Der Wechsel ist der wirkliche Gott des Juden” Karl Marx, Zur Judenfrage (1844), in Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, Werke, vol. I, Berlin (GDR) 1976, pp. 347-377, at p. 374. All translations are my own 
unless stated otherwise. 

For a thoughtful historiographical overview see Gideon Reuveni, ‘Prolegomena to an “Economic 
Turn” in Jewish History’, in Gideon Reuveni and Sarah Wobick-Segev (eds.), The Economy in Jewish 
History, New York 2011, pp. 1-20. See also Jerry Z. Muller, Capitalism and the Jews, Princeton, NJ 2010; 
Jonathan Karp, The Politics of Jewish Commerce: Economic Thought and Emancipation in Europe, 1638-1848, 
Cambridge 2008; Derek Penslar, Shylock’ Children: Economics and Jewish Identity in Modern Europe, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 2001; Rebecca Kobrin and Adam ‘Teller (eds), Purchasing Power, 
Philadelphia, forthcoming. 

3 See David Leopold, The Young Karl Marx: German Philosophy, Modern Politics, and Human Flourishing, 
Cambridge 2007, pp. 129-182; Julius Carlebach, Karl Marx and the Radical Critique of Judaism, London 
1978; Edmund Silberner, Sozialisten zur Judenfrage, Berlin 1962; Enzo Traverso, The Marxists and the 
Jewish Question: The History of a Debate (1843-1943), London 1993; Lars Fischer, The Socialist Response to 
Antisemitism in Imperial Germany, Cambridge 2007. 
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troubled private psychodramas. The critique of Jewish commerce was, however, a 
serious concern of German-Jewish intellectuals in the Vormdrz era. Their treatment 
of this theme forms an important strand not only of the background to Marx’s 
famous essay but also of the wider German debates over Jewish Emancipation. For 
a richer understanding of both topics it is worth revisiting, without prejudgment, 
these early attempts by Jewish thinkers to position the Jews both in their economic 
critiques of the present and in their visions of an economically transformed future. 

It is unlikely that the rocky processes of political transformation unleashed by the 
French Revolution had a more powerful psychic impact on any other group than 
on those urban German Jews born in the final ten to fifteen years of the eighteenth 
century. Growing up against the tumultuous background of the Napoleonic era, 
this cohort came of age just as the emancipatory hopes raised in that period were 
dashed by the retreats and reversals in the aftermath of the Congress of Vienna. 
Influenced by Hegelianism, buffeted by the rise of German nationalism, and 
inescapably immersed in debates both within and beyond the Jewish community 
about the political, religious and economic future of Jews and Judaism, members of 
this generation also faced difficult personal decisions about how to negotiate their 
personal identities and professional lives in a fast-changing and significantly 
hostile cultural environment. Often engaged in generational conflict with their 
parents and finding themselves increasingly alienated from the communities of 
their birth, the intellectuals of this generation were disproportionately drawn to 
radical politics. While seeking and often succeeding to make an impact on the 
broader stage of the German public sphere, they could not and did not seek to 
elude their Jewish origins, almost invariably sustaining a serious concern with the 
representations, rights and collective future of German Jewry. 

The member of this generation of Jewish intellectuals who most boldly and 
interestingly grappled with the political implications of the place of the Jews in the 
economic order was Ludwig Borne. Born in the Frankfurt ghetto in 1786 into a 
prominent banking family, Borne died in 1837 in Paris a renowned essayist and a 
committed revolutionary. He has been aptly identified as “the first radical Jew”* 
His critical reception in recent decades, however, has been both relatively muted 
and awkwardly fractured. Although the bicentennial of his birth precipitated a 
flurry of commemorative attention, particularly in his birth city,’ he no longer 
holds a position in the top tier of the German literary canon. His status in his 
homeland is nonetheless solidly respectable, with the most common keynote of 
recent scholarship on him being an admiring emphasis on his indefatigably 
engaged cosmopolitan patriotism® Bérne’s reception in the sphere of Jewish 


* Orlando Figes, ‘Ludwig Borne and the Formation of a Radical Critique of Judaism’, in LBI Year Book, 
vol. 29 (1984), pp. 351-382, at p. 358. 

° Alfred Estermann (ed), Ludwig Börne 1786-1837, Frankfurt 1986, Ludwig Borne und Frankfurt am Main: 
Vorträge zur zweihundertsten Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages am 6. Mai 1786, Frankfurt 1987. 

°Wolfgang Labuhn, Literatur und Öffentlichkeit im Vormérz: das Beispiel Ludwig Borne, Königstein, 1980; 
Inge Rippmann and Wolfgang Labuhn (eds), “Die Kunst, eine Tochter der Zeit”? neue Studien zu Ludwig 
Börne, Bielefeld 1988; Willi Jasper, Keinem Vaterland geboren: Ludwig Bérne, eine Biographie, Hamburg 
1989; Frank Stern and Maria Gierlinger (eds), Ludwig Borne: Deutscher, Jude, Demokrat, Berlin 2003; 
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studies, however, has generally been much less warm. His conversion to 
Protestantism in 1818, and his strong attraction to a radicalized theology of 
Catholicism in the final years of his life, has for many critics rendered him 
somewhat indigestible as a Jewish thinker. Even more challenging in this regard is 
the acerbic tone of many of his comments on his fellow Jews, particularly those of 
the economic elite. Sander Gilman, on the basis of a thorough reading of these 
comments, placed Borne in the exclusive trio, alongside Heine and Marx, of those 
warranting an individual chapter in his influential Se/f-Hating Jews.’ 

Although there are reasonable grounds to suspect that aspects of Borne’s inner life 
were uneasy and perhaps unhappy, it is unwarrantedly pathologizing to charge 
him with self-hatred. His critiques of Jews and Judaism were not destructively 
polemical, but rather, despite their intermittently vitriolic expression, analytically 
probing and politically engaged. He wrote several times in support of Jewish 
emancipation and against anti-Jewish attitudes, and despite his conversion never 
seriously sought to occlude or deny his Jewishness. Indeed, in the main he wrote 
consciously and explicitly as a Jew, repeatedly highlighting the various ways 
in which his ethnic background shaped his perspectives, insights and concerns, 
as well as the responses of others to him. Far from feeling hatred toward the 
Jewish collectivity, a significant current in his writing deserves recognition as a 
pioneering articulation of a notably bold and sharp inwardly-directed Jewish 
critique. Bérne’s upbringing in the financial hub of German Jewry endowed him 
with a very clear-headed understanding of the central role money played in 
structuring relations between Jews and non-Jews. This was, in his eyes, neither a 
happy nor a sustainable relationship. In his scattered comments on the political 
economy of the Jews we can discern a sustained attempt to confront this reality 
with blunt realism, to analyze it with historical insight, to warn his fellow Jews of 
the vulnerability in which it left them, and to consider the broad preconditions and 
prospects for underlying reform. 

In his writings on Jews and commerce Bérne did not unreflectively 
absorb prevalent non-Jewish prejudices, but nor did he position himself as a 
straightforward opponent of all strains of criticism or stereotyping of Jews. He was 
keenly and critically aware of the symbolic potency carried by all Jewish-related 
themes in the discourse of his day, but he self-consciously wrote within that 
charged symbolic matrix, deploying its imagery to heighten the bite of his satire 
and the impact of his politics. He is thus a thinker who cannot be inserted into the 
somewhat Manichean paradigm of some recent scholarship on German-Jewish 
intellectual history in this period, which juxtaposes the underlying antisemitism of 
the dominant German discourse to the resistive writing of most Jews.” The best 


Inge Rippmann, “Freiheit ist das Schönste und Höchste in Leben und Kunst”: Ludwig Borne zwischen Literatur und 
Politik, Bielefeld 2004. 

Sander L. Gilman, Jewish Self-Hatred: Anti-Semitism and the Hidden Language of the Jews, Baltimore 1986, 
pp. 148-166. 

8 See, for example, Michael Mack, German Idealism and the Jew: The Inner Anti-Semitism of Philosophy and 
German-fewish Responses, Chicago 2003. 
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recent work in this field has, in various ways, sought to move beyond a simplistically 
heroic reading of Jewish counter-hegemonic writing strategies. Jonathan Hess and 
Jeffrey Librett have shown the complex intertwinement of Jewish and other 
German rhetorics of self-understanding and inter-cultural dialogue within the 
unfolding articulation and contestation of modernity over the long nineteenth 
century and beyond.’ Susannah Heschel and Christian Wiese have drawn on 
postcolonial theory to highlight the psychic and political intricacy of the encounter 
between Jewish scholarship and Protestant theology in nineteenth-century 
Germany, while Deborah Hertz has offered a richly nuanced and imaginatively 
empathetic exploration of the varied pathways that led Jews to convert to 
Christianity in late Enlightenment and Vormarz Berlin."° Borne has been given little 
attention in this body of work, but he is a particularly promising figure for the 
exploration of delicate distinctiveness of what Hess has termed the German-Jewish 
“provocation to modernity”. 

Borne was defiantly universalist in his politics, insisting on the necessity of focusing 
on general issues of justice rather than treating the question of Jewish Emancipation 
in isolation. However, he was nonetheless particularly concerned with the political 
rights of Jews and cultural attitudes towards them, and the particularity of his 
background profoundly inflected his approach both to politics and to economics. As 
a child of the Frankfurt Judengasse Borne had very direct knowledge of the workings 
of money. In contrast to some currents of utopian socialist thought that were 
influenced by Christian traditions of recoil from the corrupting nature of money, 
Börne’s writing is thick with financial references. Far from being squeamish or 
awkwardly reticent on this topic, he recognized the centrality of money in shaping 
relations both among Jews and between them and others. His bracingly direct 
approach to the politics of money was fundamentally shaped by the culture from 
which he emerged. His arguments on this topic were sharpened by his experience of 
the financial milieu of the Judengasse, by his strong reaction against it, and by his 
inescapable psychic and political connection to it. They constitute not only a striking 
and pioneering form of engaged, inwardly-directed Jewish autocritique, but also 
a cluster of notably original radical insights on the structure of political economy. 


PARIS AND THE GERMAN-JEWISH GENERATION OF 1820 


It is arguable that no cluster of individuals were more bewilderingly buffeted by the 
upheavals of the revolutionary era, or left a more fertile textual legacy shaped by 


° Jonathan M. Hess, Germans, Jews and the Claims of Modernity, New Haven 2002; Jeffrey S. Librett, The 
Rhetoric of Cultural Dialogue: Jews and Germans from Moses Mendelssohn to Richard Wagner and Beyond, 
Stanford 2000. 

Susannah Heschel, Abraham Geiger and the Jewish Jesus, Chicago 1998, esp. pp. 3-22; Christian Wiese, 
Challenging Colonial Discourse: Jewish Studies and Protestant Theology in Wilhemine Germany, Leiden 2005; 
Deborah Hertz, How Jews Became Germans: The History of Conversion and Assimilation in Berlin, New 
Haven 2007. 

"Hess, Germans, p: 23. 
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these experiences, than those German-Jewish intellectuals who in their youth were 
personally caught up in the start-stop beginnings of Jewish emancipation: men 
such as Heinrich Heine, Eduard Gans (both born in 1797), Leopold Zunz (born in 
1794), Isaak Marcus Jost (1793), and the slightly older Ludwig Borne. These thinkers 
were contemporaries with and in some respects similar to the French ‘Generation 
of 18207 men of the generation of Auguste Comte (1798) and Victor Cousin (1792), 
born in or just after the 1790s and sharing, according to Alan Spitzer, a particularly 
cohesive and serious sense of transformational purpose in history. However, 
whereas this cohort of French intellectuals were able to apply their talents 
vigorously in the relatively meritocratic, stable and open environment of the first 
decade of the Restoration, these German Jews encountered almost precisely the 
opposite experience in the years after the Congress of Vienna. As the advances of 
Jewish emancipation were haphazardly rolled back after 1815, young German- 
Jewish intellectuals were left with no sure footing in the fast-changing world that 
engulfed them. Their aspirations were dramatically different from those of 
their parents. Many of the most prominent of them came from commercial family 
backgrounds which they decisively rejected, their political development 
intertwining with profound intergenerational conflict.” Drawn instead to the 
political left, their significance in the development of German radicalism in the 
early nineteenth century has been noted but surprisingly little explored." 

Pressing questions of politics and economics were inescapable in whatever field 
of intellectual endeavour these intellectuals decided to apply themselves. The 
Wissenschaft des Judentums association founded in Berlin in 1819 is often considered a 
purely textual movement, preoccupied with scholarly erudition and mournful 
historical antiquarianism. However, as Jonathan Karp has recently emphasized, 
members of the Verein also engaged empirically with the economic challenges of 
the Jewish present. Applying German traditions of Cameralisttk and Statistik to an 
analysis of Jewish political economy, scholars associated with the group offered 
various critiques and diagnoses for reform. Leopold Zunz and Levi Lazarus 
Hellwitz, in their 1819 pamphlet on “The Organization of the Israelites in 
Germany’ argued that persecution had limited the Jews to commercial livelihoods, 
but that over time Jews had become more intensely attached to commerce, and 
increasingly deformed by it. Removal of legal restrictions therefore would not be 
enough to effect real change in Jewish economic behaviour: intensive reeducation 
and a considerable amount of time would be necessary as well.” Isaak Marcus Jost 
in his multivolume History of the Israelites (which appeared in the 1820s) emphasized 
both external persecution and rabbinical intrusion as causes for the narrowness of 
Jewish economic activity, and also critiqued class differentials and class relations 


® Alan B. Spitzer, The French Generation of 1820, Princeton 1987. 

13 See Figes, p. 360. 

"For a rare early study see Hans Liebeschütz, ‘German Radicalism and the Formation of Jewish 
Political Attitudes During the Earlier Part of the Nineteenth Century’, in Alexander Altmann (ed), 
Studies in Nineteenth-Century Jewish Intellectual History, Boston 1964, pp. 141-170. 

Karp, pp. 215-218. 
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within the Jewish world.”® 


to diversify from their economic niches in finance and commerce pushed German- 


The governmental and cultural pressure on German Jews 


Jewish intellectuals to think seriously about the historical reasons for this 
specialism and the entrenched barriers to its transcendence. 

The most systematic early attempts to analyze the economic status of Jewry in the 
Christian era were by Eduard Gans, in several essays written while he was 
president of the Verein fiir Cultur und Wissenschaft der Juden from 1821 to 1825. Gans saw 
the isolation of the Jews as a distinct commercial class — a Handelsstand — as a tragic 
historical phenomenon, due to which the Jews’ former constitutional unity had 
been displaced by a legally and culturally artificial economic unity. Because of the 
particular relationship of Judaism to Christianity, Christians neither extirpated 
nor integrated Jews, but left them in an uncomfortable legal limbo — Gans uses 
the term Halbheit — which led to internal Jewish stasis. However, Karp has 
convincingly argued that he also tentatively presented the Jewish Handelsstand as an 
anticipation, albeit a premature and problematic one, of a modern bourgeois 
middle class.” Gans laboured to bring these economic interpretations into 
alignment with his broader messianic envisioning, in Hegelian terms, of a dawning 
age of universalist reconciliation between Jews and Christians. When Jews were 
definitively excluded from government service in Prussia in 1822, members of the 
Verein briefly considered establishing a utopian homeland for Jews in the United 
States.’® Although these plans were soon abandoned, and the Verein was itself 
dissolved in 1824, the movement laid the foundation stones for a critical approach 
to Jewish political economy that nonetheless saw in the ills of the present the 
potential for a transformation of Jewry that would be of great resonance in broader 
economic and political transformations of universal significance. 

Like other Jews of his generation, Gans was acutely conscious of the fact that the 
winds of Jewish emancipation had first blown from France. He spent a considerable 
amount of time in Paris in the 1820s, and was clearly strongly influenced by the 
radical Saint-Simonians then very active there. Gans criticized the religiosity and 
the economic collectivism of the Saint-Simonians, but he admired the seriousness 
with which they foregrounded and addressed the problem of poverty, and adopted 
from them his endorsement of some kind of workers’ associationism.'” The Saint- 
Simonian movement was also notably successful in attracting the interest of a 
significant number of French Jews. Typically young, assimilated or assimilating, 
and, like Gans, from affluent banking families, these individuals, such as Gustave 


16 Thid., pp. 231-234; Nahum Glatzer, ‘On the Emergence of Modern Jewish Studies’, in Altmann, 
pp. 27-45. 

1 Karp, pp. 224-231, 235-237. 

18 See John E. Toews, Hegelianism: The Path Toward Dialectical Humanism, 1805-1841, Cambridge 1980, 
pp. 127-129. 

19 Norbert Waszek, ‘Eduard Gans on Poverty and on the Constitutional Debate’, pp. 24-49 in Douglas 
Moggach (ed), The New Hegelians: Politics and philosophy in the Hegelian School, Cambridge 2006, pp. 24- 
49; Warren Breckman, Marx, The Young Hegelians, and the Origins of Radical Social Theory, Cambridge 
1999, pp. 164-176, and ‘Eduard Gans and the Crisis of Hegelianism’, in Journal of the History of Ideas 
62 (2001), pp. 543-564. 
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d’Eichtal and Olinde Rodrigues, were drawn (unlike Gans) in part by the religiosity 
of Saint-Simonian ‘New Christianity. D’Eichtal, for example, was baptized into 
Catholicism in his early adolescence, but he retained a strong sense of attachment 
to Judaism, which he was able to express through Saint-Simonian messianism. In 
the early 1830s he instigated a proselytizing mission to the largest synagogue in 
Paris, in the belief that other Jews should be particularly receptive to Saint- 
Simonian doctrines. He also advanced the idea that the female messiah whom the 
group actively sought would not be a gentile but a Jewess.”” 

However, the affinity between deracinated Jewish bankers and Saint-Simonianism 
also had a concretely economic aspect. In contrast with the more anarchist and 
rustic proto-socialism of Charles Fourier, which carried with it a persistent strain of 
anti-Judaic rhetoric, the Saint-Simonians embraced industrialization and 
productivization as proper pathways to human progress and the alleviation of 
poverty.” Theirs was a modernizing vision of radicalism, in which banks and capital 
could appropriately play a central role. It is thus not surprising that this rather 
bizarre system of beliefs proved particularly attractive to young Jewish bankers, as it 
offered them a way to transform the politics of their financial activity. Within the 
context of Saint-Simonianism, as Lisa Moses Leff has shown, Jewish bankers 
understood and presented their economic role as purveyors of credit as both proudly 
Jewish and profoundly progressive. Both d’Eichtal and Rodrigues argued that the 
ancient Jews had invented credit, and in the mid-1830s Jewish Saint-Simonians 
played a central role in investing in the first French railways, which they envisaged as 
a key driver of industrial and social advancement.” 

Paris in the 1820s was clearly still the key crucible of political radicalism. It was 
a particularly alluring place for German-Jewish intellectuals, enabling cross- 
fertilizations between Jews and non-Jews and between economics and religion that 
were barely imaginable in the more conservative environments of Berlin or the 
Rhineland. The political excitement associated with Paris reached a crescendo in 
the immediate aftermath of the July Revolution of 1830. Several German radicals 
rushed to Paris as soon as they heard news of the revolution. A colony of German 
radicals soon established itself in the French capital, composed of individuals 
who were drawn there by political excitement, and stayed, as their writings 
were increasingly repressed in Germany, as exiles. It was this migration that 
led to a true intellectual encounter of French Saint-Simonianism with German 


°° See Barrie M. Ratcliffe, ‘Crisis and Identity: Gustave dEichtal and Judaism in the Emancipation 


Period’, in Jewish Social Studies 37 (1975), pp. 122-140, esp. p. 129; and ‘Saint-Simonism and 
Messianism: The Case of Gustave d’Eichtal’, in French Historical Studies 9 (1976), pp. 484-502; Zosa 
Szajkowski, “The Jewish Saint-Simonians and Socialist Antisemites in France’, in Jewish Social Studies 
9 (1947), pp. 33-60. 

*! Edmund Silberner, ‘Charles Fourier on the Jewish Question’, in Jewish Social Studies 8 (1946), pp. 245- 
66; Pamela Pilbeam, French Socialists Before Marx, Teddington 2000, pp. 39-53; Julie Kalman, 
Rethinking Antisemitism in Nineteenth-Century France, Cambridge 2010, pp. 132-151. 

°2 Lisa Moses Leff, Sacred Bonds of Solidarity: The Rise of Jewish Internationalism in Nineteenth-Century France, 
Stanford 2006, pp. 81-116, esp. pp. 93-96; Simon Altmann and Eduardo Ortiz (eds), Mathematics and 
Social Utopias in France: Olinde Rodrigues and His Times,Providence, RI 2005, pp. 20-26. 
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Hegelianism, thrusting social issues to the fore in the radicalized thinking of writers 
associated with the ‘Young Germany’ movement.” Jews were not dominant in this 
exilic colony, but they were prominent: Heinrich Heine, of course, was at the 
forefront of Junges Deutschland, and one of its most distinctive members was Ludwig 
Bérne, with whom Heine is so frequently paired.”* Borne was among those who 
rushed to Paris in the summer of 1830, and it was there that he wrote his sharpest 
and most successful critical essays. His most radical comments on Jewish political 
economy also occur within his feted Briefe aus Paris (Letters from Paris), which he 
wrote to his close friend in Frankfurt, Jeanette Wohl, between 1830 and 1833 and 
which were swiftly published.” In these letters we find some of the most striking 
political and economic thinking to emerge from the German-Jewish generation of 
1820. However, Bérne’s political development cannot simply be collapsed into the 
collective biography of his German-Jewish cohort: unlike both Gans and Heine, 
for example, he was resolutely unseduced by the Saint-Simonians. His political 
awakening also antedated his arrival in Paris, and was significantly marked by the 
formative imprint of the city of his birth. 


BORNE AND FRANKFURT 


Borne’s first biographer, Karl Gutzkow, wrote that the young Juda Löw Baruch — as 
he was first named — was particularly unfortunate to have been born a Jew in 
Frankfurt am Main, where Christian hatred for Jews was a long-established and 
pervasive “fashionable custom”?® His father, one of the wealthiest leadership 
figures of the city’s Jewish community, ensured that his children received a 
traditional orthodox education, constraining, according to Gutzkow, the efforts of 
the reform-minded private tutor he had appointed to teach them.” In 1800 Juda 
Löw left Frankfurt to attend a boarding school, and in 1802 he was sent to Berlin, 
where he briefly lodged in the household of the prominent philosopher and 
physician Markus Herz. He was thus thrust, at the age of 16, into the heart of 
Berlin’s intellectually heady world of salons and Haskalah. He became infatuated 
with Herz’s wife, Henriette Herz, at whose famous salon he encountered most of 
the major Jewish and non-Jewish thinkers present in the city during this brief 
period of fluid and lively intellectual exchange there in the years immediately 
prior to the arrival of Napoleonic troops in 1806. His horizons immensely 


*Breckman, Marx, pp. 148-176; E. M. Butler, The Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany, Cambridge 1926; 
Helmut Koopmann, Das Junge Deutschland: Eine Einführung, Darmstadt 1993, pp. 14-26. 

+See Dominique Bourel, ‘Deutsche Juden in Paris: Ludwig Borne’, in Stern and Gierlinger, pp. 105-117. 

a Ludwig Börne, Gesammelte Schriften, vols. 9-14, Hamburg 1832-34. The best critical edition is in Ludwig 
Borne, Sämtliche Schriften, ed. by Inge and Peter Rippmann, 5 vols., Dreieich 1977 [henceforth $$], 
vol. III. 

°° Karl Gutzkow, Börnex Leben, Hamburg 1840, pp. 22-23. 

%7 Thid., pp. 31-40; Jasper, pp. 29-46. 

?8 Martin L. Davies, Marcus Herz and the end of the Enlightenment, Detroit 1995, pp. 1-6, 161-162; Deborah 
Hertz, Jewish High Society in Old Regime Berlin, New Haven, 1988, pp. 75-118. 
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broadened, he left Berlin for Halle in 1803, pursuing an itinerant educational career 
for the rest of the decade. In 1811, taking advantage of the limited emancipatory 
Napoleonic legislation that had by then been established in Frankfurt, Borne took a 
position in the police records office of the city administration. In 1815, when these 
laws were revoked, he lost his job. For the rest of his life he made his living by the 
pen. In 1818 he converted to Protestantism and changed his name, periphrastically 
explaining in his petition to the Frankfurt senate that, as an aspiring journalist and 
publisher, he needed a name that was not identifiably Jewish.”’ He first resided in 
Paris for a spell in the early 1820s, and lived there almost continuously from 1830 
until his death in 1837. 

Frankfurt was, then, a city associated with restrictions, setbacks and humiliations 
for Borne, in sharp contrast with the opportunities and excitement he discovered 
in Berlin and Paris. Throughout his life, however, his thinking and his sense of self 
remained closely bound up with his place of birth. The Frankfurt Judengasse, with 
its looming gate towers behind which during Borne’s childhood the Jews of the city 
were still locked at night, became already during his lifetime a place particularly 
emblematic of the transformation of German-Jewish life — a status in a sense 
perpetuated by the charged and central place of the location, under its pre- and 
post-Nazi name of Borneplatz, in controversies of memory and forgetting in late 
twentieth-century Germany.” A hub of commerce hugging the core of Germany’s 
most commercial city, Frankfurt’s Judengasse was famously described by Goethe, 
remembering a childhood visit, as a frightening, dirty place, crammed with a 
“multitude of people, all insistently and indefatigably haggling” Borne was 
famously hostile to this revered fellow Frankfurter, but on this subject they were in 
concord. In one of his earliest writings he invites his readers to join him on an 
imaginary walk through the claustrophobic, foul-smelling ghetto, where it is 
necessary to step carefully to avoid treading on the swarms of children swimming 
in the muddy gutters.*” The environment of his upbringing also imbued him with a 
deep revulsion toward commerce. In a youthful letter to Henriette Herz he wrote 
that Jews “know how to value three things: firstly money, secondly money, and 
thirdly money”, and that “the pinnacle of their wit is their translation of Hamlet’s 
monologue as ‘Money or not money? That is the question”. 


°°COn Börne’s conversion and renaming see Hertz, How Jews Became Germans, pp. 153-156; idem, 
‘Sexualpolitik und jüdische Politik im Leben Ludwig Bornes’, in Stern and Gierlinger, pp. 63-91; 
Mark M. Anderson, ‘1818: Ludwig Bérne begins his professional career as a freelance German 
journalist and editor of Die Wage’, in Sander L. Gilman and Jack Zipes (eds.), Xale Companion to Jewish 
Writing and Thought in German Culture, 1896-1996, New Haven 1997, pp. 129-135; Wolfgang Labuhn, 
‘Ludwig Borne als politischer Publizist 1818-1837’, pp. 29-57 in Walter Grab and Julius H. Schoeps 
(eds.), Juden im Vormärz und in der Revolution von 1848, Stuttgart and Bonn 1983, pp. 29-57, at pp. 33-34. 

30 See Stationen des Vergessens: Der Borneplatz-Konflikt, Frankfurt, 1992. 

"I Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Aus meinem Leben: Dichtung und Wahrheit, vol. I (1811), Hamburger Ausgabe, 
Hamburg 1949ff, vol. IX, p. 150. 

2 Ludwig Borne, ‘Freimütige Bemerkungen . . 2 (1808), in SS vol. I, pp. 46-47. 

33 Borne to Henriette Herz, 26 May 1805, in SS vol. TV, p. 121. 
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The formative impact of the Judengasse on Borne was not, though, purely 
negative, filling him with self-hatred or scarring him with “ghetto trauma”.** 
He also came to understand his positive political commitment as deriving its 
insight and urgency precisely from the circumstances of his upbringing. This is 
most powerfully expressed in one of the most famous passages from his Letters from 


Paris: 


I enjoy the unearned good fortune to cherish being both a German and a Jew. . . Yes, 
because I was born into servitude, I love freedom more than you do. Yes, because I have 
learned about slavery, I understand freedom better than you. Yes, because I was born 
without a fatherland, I yearn for a fatherland more fervently than you, and because my 
place of birth was no bigger than the Judengasse, and beyond its locked gates the 
foreign world began for me... only the entire, greater fatherland will suffice for me, as 
far as its language extends... And because I’ve now ceased being a subordinate to 
burghers, I have no desire to remain a subordinate to a prince; I want to be truly free. 
I have built the house of my freedom from the foundations up; do this as I have, and 
don’t be satisfied with re-roofing a decrepit state edifice with new bricks.” 


These lines are often cited in support of the reading of Borne as a cosmopolitan 
patriot. This attunement to patriotism, however, readily misses or downplays 
Borne’s emphatic expression of Jewish pride here. It is, to draw out the element 
of perversity in his argument, thanks to the confinement and oppression he 
experienced in his Frankfurt childhood that Borne believes he has become such a 
particularly fervent champion of freedom. Frankfurt, he here declares, made him 
the adult he has become, and this formative childhood, despite the suffering it 
entailed, was nonetheless, because of the clarity of political understanding it led 
him to attain, a privilege. Far from repudiating his origins, Borne in this indirect 
sense passionately celebrated them. 


JEWISH EMANCIPATION AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Borne’s first serious foray into the field of Jewish political economy was written as a 
direct critique of the discriminatory restrictions imposed on the Jews of Frankfurt. 
In 1806 the city was subsumed into the Napoleonic empire and placed under the 
authority of the former Elector of Mainz Karl von Dalberg, who in 1808 issued 
a revised Judenordnung, which while gesturing toward the newly ascendant 


**Rippmann, p. 121. 

3 Ludwig Borne, Briefe aus Paris 74 (7 February 1832), in SS vol. II, pp. 511-512. “[I]ch weiß das 
unverdiente Glück zu schätzen, zugleich ein Deutscher und ein Jude zu sein. ..Ja, weil ich als 
Knecht geboren, darum liebe ich die Freiheit mehr als ihr. Ja, weil ich die Sklaverei gelernt, darum 
verstehe ich die Freiheit besser als ihr. Ja, weil ich in keinem Vaterland geboren, darum wünsche ich 
ein Vaterland heißer als ihr, und weil mein Geburtsort nicht größer war als die Judengasse und 
hinter dem verschlossenen Tore das Ausland für mich began,...nur das ganze große Vaterland 
genügt mir, soweit seine Sprache reicht... Und weil ich einmal aufgehört, ein Knecht von Bürgern 
zu sein, will ich auch nicht länger der Knecht eines Fürsten bleiben; ganz frei will ich werden. Ich 
habe mir das Haus meiner Freiheit von Grunde auf gebaut; macht es wie ich und begnügt euch 
nicht, das Dach eines baufalligen Staatsgebäudes mit neuen Ziegeln zu decken?” 
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ideals of Jewish regeneration and emancipation in fact offered only a very limited 
improvement on existing legislation. Invited by his father to write a critical 
response to the new regulations on behalf of the Jewish community, his Freimiitige 
Bemerkungen (1808) went far beyond this brief: Borne’s criticisms both of Dalberg’s 
proposals and of Jewish economic and communal life were so radical and 
trenchant that his father suppressed their publication. Rather than simply 
attacking the restrictions enshrined in the Judenordnung, Borne advanced an 
historical explanation for the Jewish concentration in commerce and an analysis of 
the negative cultural impact of this on Jews, none of which, he argued, would be 
remotely remedied by the new legislation. Centuries of persecution had restricted 
the Jews to the sphere of commercial activities, and this had both stunted the 
cultural development of Jews and fuelled non-Jewish envy and resentment of Jewish 
money. The goal of policy, he insisted, ought to be to tackle these distortions, 
within a political framework of universal civic rights. The cosmetic twelve-point 
reforms of Jewish status proposed by Dalberg were laughably inadequate in the 
face of this profound economic imbalance and cultural tension. Diverging sharply 
from the views of the Jewish patriciate, who in no sense wished for the erasure of all 
boundaries between the Jewish and non-Jewish worlds, Borne even argued that in 
important respects the measures were actually counter-productive, because they 
sustained educational segregation between Jews and non-Jews, and thus reinforced 
the gulf between the two communities. 

Borne again raised his pen in defence of Jewish rights in 1816 after the repeal of the 
Napoleonic emanicipatory legislation (which had finally reached Frankfurt in 
1811), and also following the Hep-Hep riots of 1819, when he published a sequence of 
essays entitled ‘Für die Juden’ in the Frankfurt periodical Die <eitschwingen. These 
riots caused considerable disturbance in Frankfurt, which he experienced.” 
Alongside a dark meditation on the historical persistence of Christian violence 
against Jews, he also sought to offer a class analysis of this wave of popular anti- 
Jewish action. The general population, he argued, had been duped by the 
aristocrats into serving as “the prison guards of the Jews”: in this role, despite the 
difference of one door more or less between the two subordinate groups, both were 
similarly unable to leave their prison.” Commenting on the riots in Heidelberg, 
where several Jewish homes were ransacked, he criticised the inactivity of the 
police, which he contrasted to the prompt and successful efforts of students in the 
city to restore order.’ Borne certainly did not ignore or minimize anti-Jewish 
prejudice and violence. He sought, however, to understand the underlying roots of 
this hostility, and the sectional interests that it ultimately served. The first steps of 
his argument were similar to those put forward at the same time by Gans, Zunz 


*° Borne, Bemerkungen’, SS vol. I, pp. 14-71, esp. pp. 29 and 61; see also Figes, pp. 361-363. 

*” Stephan Rohrbacher, ‘The Hep-Hep Riots of 1819: Anti-Jewish Ideology, Agitation and Violence’, in 
Christhard Hoffmann, Werner Bergmann and Helmut Walser Smith (eds), Excluszonary Violence: 
Antisemitic Riots in Modern German History, Ann Arbor 2002, pp. 23-42; Gutzkow, pp. 116-119. 

38 Ludwig Bérne, ‘Für die Juden’ (1819), SS vol. I, p. 874. 

* Thid., pp. 879-880. 
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and others in Berlin. Already in 1819, however, he went beyond those members of the 
Wissenschaft des Judentums circle in the political sharpness of his analysis of relations 
between Jews and Christians, which he clearly related to class-based structures of 
economic inequality and to the instrumentalization of Judaeophobia by those who 
benefited from the perpetuation of those inequalities. 

The cause of Jewish emancipation also repeatedly engaged Bérne’s attention. 
Commenting in 1831 on the hesitant approach of the Bavarian parliament toward 
implementing civil equality for Jews, he diagnosed the situation as one in which 
principles were overpowered by prejudices: 


Civil equality should be granted to the Jews not as an earned reward but as an 
inalienable right. Unfortunately for the Jews, the German is in this matter, as always, 
strictly governed by his heart. In order to be just the German must be loving. At the 
moment they do not love the Jews. However, the strong man of truth and justice must 
also know how to master his heart. You know how my heart beats for the Jews! And 
have I not always defended them?*° 


While recognizing the passions at the heart of debates on Jewish rights, Borne was 
nonetheless insistent that the issue of emancipation should be situated within a 
wider political context. This set him in opposition to Gabriel Riesser, the jurist and 
prominent advocate for Jewish emancipation, who in 1832, as well as publishing a 
pamphlet countering a recent antisemitic attack against Borne, founded the 
journal Der Jude to promote his most cherished cause." Borne bluntly dismissed this 
project as worse than useless: the way to help the Jews was not to imitate their 
opponents by treating them in isolation, but to connect the issue of their rights to 
the broader struggle for justice and general freedom.” Reform of the Jews’ status 
was, in any case, an inadequate goal. As he put it in an earlier letter, “the whole 
swamp must be cleared”? 

In his critique of Riesser, Borne put forward his most sophisticated account 
of the significance of Jews in his wider, universalist political schema. This merits 
quotation at length: 


Jewish nationality has beautifully and enviably perished; it has become universality. The 
Jews dominate the world, as God promised them; for Christianity dominates the world, 
this beautiful butterfly that emerged from the ugly caterpillar of Judaism. . . . Jews are 
the teachers of cosmopolitanism, and the whole world is their school. And because they 


Borne, Briefe 60, (4 December 1831), SS vol. HI, pp. 386-387. “Die staatsbiirgerliche Gleichheit soll ja 
den Juden nicht als ein Verdienst, als ein Lohn, sie soll ihnen als ein unverauBerliches Recht 
zuerkannt werden. Schlimm ist fiir die Juden, daß der Deutsche in dieser Sache wie immer unter 
der strengen Regierung seines Herzens steht. Selbst um gerecht zu sein, muß der Deutsche lieben. 
Nun liebt man aber die Juden nicht. Aber der starke Mann der Wahrheit und des Rechts muß auch 
sein Herz zu meistern wissen. Sie wissen, wie meines fiir die Juden schlägt! Und habe ich sie darum 
nicht doch immer verteidigt?” 

"See Helga Krohn, Gabriel Riesser: Dem Streiter fiir Recht und Freiheit, Frankfurt 2006; Gabriel Riesser, 
Borne und die Juden, Altenburg 1832. 

Borne, Briefe 103 (2 February 1833), SS vol. II, p. 757. He also advances this argument elsewhere: see 
SS vol. III, pp. 242, 245, 385. 

“Borne, Briefe 31 (1 February 1831), SS vol. III, p. 159. [“Man muß den Sumpf ausrotten”] 
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are teachers of cosmopolitanism, they are also the apostles of freedom. No freedom is 
possible, for as long as nations exist. Whatever divides the people unites the princes; 
mutual hatred, which divides the former and leaves them weak, unites the latter and 
makes them strong.** 


Borne here unambiguously positions himself against both traditional Jews and 
liberals such as Riesser who sought to preserve Jewish national distinctiveness. His 
metaphorical representation of Judaism as an ugly caterpillar is certainly not an 
affectionate image, and his blunt reference to Jewish power, albeit wielded 
indirectly through the historical legacy of Christianity, is also provocatively 
intended to jar with liberal sensibilities. Nonetheless, Borne accords the Jews a 
central place not only in the historical progression toward post-nationalist 
universality but also as the present and future vanguard of the universalist cause. 
The recognition of the obsolescence of Judaism, religiously due to the emergence of 
Christianity and politically through the unfolding transformations of the era of 
emancipation, did not for Borne render the Jewish historical experience extinct 
and irrelevant, but on the contrary elevated it to its highest level of political 
significance. As the first people to transcend their particularity, and to understand 
and appreciate the rewards of cosmopolitan universalism, the Jews held the 
potential to exemplify these values to the rest of the world, and to lead the way to 
a new order of solidarity and justice. Beneath the assimilatory veneer of this 
argument a political re-articulation of the long-standing motifs of Jewish 
messianism shines through. 

Borne was keenly aware of the vulnerability of Jews. He understood this, however, 
not simply in terms of a primal antisemitism, but rather within a wider context of 
class relations between the ruling elite and the oppressed masses, between whom 
the Jews, because of their intermediary economic role, were precariously squeezed. 
Jewish merchants and financiers were serviceable for elites as a convenient 
protective buffer, readily sacrificed to the wrath of the masses should this prove 
necessary. In the early 1830s Borne became increasingly convinced that a true 
revolution, following on from the disappointment of the July Revolution, was fast 
approaching, and that this was likely to be accompanied by precisely such a 
sacrificial moment. He viewed this prospect with considerable alarm, which he 
spelled out in the form of an ominous warning to his fellow Jews: 


The Jews are more stupid than cattle if they talk themselves into believing that they 
would be protected by the authorities in the coming revolution. No, they would be 
sacrificed to the hatred of the masses; that is the price at which the authorities would 


Borne, Briefe, p. 103, SS vol. III, p. 758. “Die Nationalität der Juden ist auf eine schöne und 
beneidenswerte Art zugrunde gegangen; sie ist zur Universalitat geworden. Die Juden beherrschen 
die Welt, wie es ihnen Gott verheifen; denn das Christentum beherrscht die Welt, dieser schöne 
Schmetterling, der aus der garstigen Raupe des Judentums hervorgegangen. Die Juden sind die 
Lehrer des Kosmopolitismus, und die ganze Welt ist ihre Schule. Und weil sie die Lehrer des 
Kosmopolitismus sind, sind sie auch die Apostel der Freiheit. Keine Freiheit ist möglich, solang es 
Nationen gibt. Was die Völker trennt, vereinigt die Fürsten; der wechselseitige Haß, der die einen 
trennt und schwach läßt, verbindet die andern zu wechselseitiger Liebe und macht sie stark” 
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try to pay the revolution off. When the Indians want to cull the heinous Boa snake, they 
drive a bullock up to it. The snake eats the bullock, and then, when it can’t move any 
more, they kill it. The Jews will be the bullocks who will be driven into the gullets of the 


revolution; if they don’t take out a subscription to my journal, may God have mercy on 
45 


them.’ 
In the ‘self-hating’ tradition of Borne’s reception there is a tendency to depict him as 
callously indifferent to his fellow Jews, and even as harbouring a submerged desire 
to “annihilate the non-assimilated Jew”*® This interpretation does not take 
account of passages such as this one, which reveal that he was in fact extremely 
mindful of the perils the Jews faced, and sought to address this by rallying them to 
a keener understanding of the dangers to which their political and economic 
position exposed them. Although the fatalistic prophetic tone of these comments 
reflects the fact that Borne did not hold high hopes for the salvation of the majority 
of his Jewish brethren, he certainly did not anticipate their doom with relish. And 
for those Jews who did come round to his analysis there awaited an important, and 
in a sense no less proudly Jewish, political mission as trailblazing pedagogues of 
cosmopolitan universalism. 

Borne’s call to the Jews to reflect on their relationship to the tottering political 
order is nowhere more pointed than in his comments on the Rothschilds, who had 
been a familiar presence for him during his childhood on the Frankfurt Judengasse. 
He discusses the Rothschilds repeatedly in his Letters from Paris, and perhaps in part 
because of their common Frankfurt background tended to do so in a particularly 
irreverent and intimate tone. His assessment of them was, though, grounded 
in an unvarnished and lucid critique of their financial dealings and the political 
complicities and vulnerabilities that were associated with them. His central 
argumentative thrust, as this passage highlights, was a holding of the Rothschilds 
to account, in a semi-intimate Jewish register of internal communal responsibility, 
but while simultaneously appealing to universal political values: 


I have absolutely nothing against Rothschild personally, but because he is Rothschild 
I set him on a level with kings. He certainly couldn’t resent that, since he has no wish to 
belong to them, given that he knows better than anyone at what a deep discount kings 
are now trading... Rothschild is the high priest of fear; the goddess at whose altar 
freedom, patriotism, honour and all civic virtues are sacrificed. Rothschild should sell 
all his bonds in one session at the Bourse, driving down their value into the deepest 


® Borne, Briefe 51 (8 October 1831), SS vol. III, p. 282.“Die Juden sind diimmer wie Vieh, wenn sie sich 
einreden, bei entstehender Revolution wiirden sie von den Regierungen geschiitzt werden. Nein, 
man wiirde sie dem Volkshasse aufopfern; die Regierungen wiirden suchen, sich um diesen Preis von 
der Revolution loszukaufen. Wenn man in Indien die greuliche Boaschlange erlegen will, jagt man 
ihr einen Ochsen entgegen; den friBt sie ganz auf, und dann, wenn sie sich nicht mehr bewegen 
kann, tötet man sie. Die Juden werden die Ochsen sein, die man der Revolution in den Rachen 
führt, und wenn sie nicht auf mein Journal abbonieren, mag ihnen Gott gnadig sein.” 

t6 Jonathan Hess, ‘Ludwig Borne’s Visit to the Anatomical Cabinet: The Writing of Jewish 
Emancipation’ in New German Critique 55 (1992), pp. 105-126, at p. 109. 
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abyss; then, if he ran into my arms, he would feel how tightly I would press him to my 
heart.” 


Borne’s objection is not so much to the Rothschilds’ financial power as to their use of 
that power to prop up fragile and morally bankrupt monarchies. The banking 
giants of Frankfurt were, in his eyes, making a grave error of judgment, not only as 
financiers, extending what in our own century we have learnt to call toxic loans to 
tottering princes, but also, more profoundly, as Jews, blithely ignoring the fact that 
they were more vulnerable than anyone to the popular wrath stoked by the actions 
of the regimes they underwrote. Rather than intrinsically reviling the Rothschilds 
because of their wealth, as one might expect from a radical purist, he suggests an 
alternative course of action through which they might use their power to destroy 
reactionary rulers rather than support them. Although Borne reacted against the 
mystical enthusiasm of the Saint-Simonians, his arguments here bear some 
similarity to theirs.“ Like the radical French Jews from banking backgrounds who 
were drawn to the Saint-Simonian movement, Bérne did not dismiss the sphere of 
finance out of hand, but saw that the power of money could be put to positive ends. 


THE RHETORIC OF MONEY IN BORNE AND HEINE 


Borne frequently and brazenly associated money with Jews. This has been reason 
enough for some critics to dismiss him as having simply internalized prevalent 
antisemitic stereotypes. However, he deployed allusions to money and commerce 
in an extremely subtle fashion, primarily in order to discomfit his German readers 
rather than to reinforce their complacent assumptions. Reflecting in 1831 on the 
repeated attacks levelled against him as a Jew despite his having long ago 
converted to Christianity, for example, he comments that the three Louis dors 
that he paid for his baptismal certificate had been “a foolish waste of money”? 
Borne here characteristically and nimbly traffics in the stereotype of the money- 
obsessed Jew in order to diffuse it; not, however, through straightforward 
disavowal, but rather through a cleverly ambiguous literary play, which 
intentionally provokes a lazily anti-Jewish response in his readers and also 
immediately undermines that response. He shockingly couches his attitude to 


1 Börne, Briefe 58 (19 November 1831), SS vol. III, pp. 351-352. “Gegen den Menschen Rothschild habe 
ich gar nichts, aber weil er Rothschild ist, setze ich ihn den Königen gleich, und das kann ihn doch 
gewiß nicht verdrieBen, wenn er auch nicht zu ihnen gehören möchte, da er am besten weiß, wie 
tief jetzt ein König unter Pari steht... Rothschild ist der Hohepriester der Furcht, die Göttin, auf 
deren Altar Freiheit, Vaterlandsliebe, Ehre und jede Bürgertugend geopfert werden. Rothschild soll 
in einer Börsenstunde alle seine Papiere losschlagen, daß sie in den tiefsten Abgrund stürzen; dann 
eile er in meine Arme, und er soll es spüren, wie fest ich ihn an mein Herz drücke” 

18 On the Saint-Simonians see Borne, Briefe 65 (30 December 1831), SS vol. III, pp. 428-434; Norbert 
Waszek, “Inbegriff von vielen wichtigen Erscheinungen dieser Zeit”: Der Saint-Simonismus in 
Bornes “Briefen aus Paris” als Beispiel des deutsch-franzésischen Kulturtransfers’, in Stern and 
Gierlinger, pp. 137-157. 

Borne, Briefe 63 (23 December 1831), SS vol. II, p. 419.“Es war eine térichte Verschwendung” 
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religious identity in crudely fiscal terms, but also prompts the chaser thought that 
the greater scandal is surely not the supposed pecuniary obsession of Jews but the 
pricing of baptism by Christians, and their failure to accept the fellowship even of 
those who have paid that price. 

Borne was, as Jefferson Chase has shown, a master of the Judenwitz: a distinctive 
form of satirical humour of which he was a leading pioneer. Seen by its detractors 
as bluntly mercantile and commercial, insidiously foreign, and even implicitly 
anti-German, the Judenwitz was closely associated with Borne and his Jewish 
contemporaries Heinrich Heine and Moritz Saphir.” In a sense Bérne did indeed 
use his wit to challenge and destabilize conventional notions of what was 
‘German’, and it was precisely this that most roused the ire of his literary 
adversaries. He frequently mocked aspects of the ‘German character’, but his 
playfully agile satire left an element of uncertainty over his precise target and level 
of seriousness. He himself, after all, also wrote as a German, while using his wit to 
position himself as an external, unfamiliar critic of Germans. He thus blurred both 
the ethnic and the literary boundaries of Germanness, provoking Eduard Meyer, 
in the attack that stirred Riesser to write in Borne’s defence, to denounce both him 
and Heine as “unholy mixlings, neither Jews nor Germans”! The modernity of 
Borne’s career as a political journalist, writing unabashedly in order to make a 
living, itself injected an element of commercial consciousness as a background 
feature of his work. By intermittently bringing this to the surface, he deliberately 
needled the prejudices of those who found something unsettlingly ‘Jewish’ in this 
feature of modern journalism.” 

Perhaps the sharpest and certainly the best known example of Borne’s 
provocative use of literary criticism to highlight contemporary issues of political 
economy appears in his 1828 essay on a Frankfurt production of The Merchant of 
Venice. He opens by noting his disdain for the fact that the actor playing Shylock 
had, at his curtain call, told the audience that “no such monster existed in real life”. 
Undercutting the liberal benevolence of the actor, Borne ascribes an underlying 
financial motive to his comment, noting that “many rich Jews live in this town’, 
and that he must have wanted to “say something nice to the Jews who helped fill the 
theatre”? Here again he characteristically brings money to the fore, flirting with 
the stereotype of Jews as rich and reductively commercial, while at the same time 
drawing attention to the inescapable significance for everybody of the monetary 
structuring of human relations, even in the domain of cultural production. 


50 Jefferson Chase, Inciting Laughter: The Development of “Jewish Humor” in 19" Century German Culture, 
Berlin 1999, pp. 5-7, 64-138. 

`l Thid., p. 111. 

52 See Labuhn, Literatur und Öffentlichkeit; Mark M. Anderson, ‘Börne, der Print-Kapitalismus und die 
imaginäre Heimat’, in Stern and Gierlinger, pp. 118-136; Heike Drummer and Jutta Zwillig, Von 
Börne zu Reich-Ranicki: Juden und Publizistik in Frankfurt auf dem Weg in die Moderne, Frankfurt 2009, pp. 
10-19. 

Ludwig Borne, ‘Der Jude Shylock im Kaufmann von Venedig’, (1828), SS vol. I, pp. 499-500. 
Translation (slightly modified) from Ritchie Robertson, The German-Jewish Dialogue: An Anthology of 
Literary Texts, Oxford 1999, pp. 69-72. 
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Borne’s own reading of Shylock does not disavow his Jewishness. However, 
reading Shakespeare politically, he insists that Shylock also represents something 
universal, and carries a message not for the Jews, but for Christians: 


Shylock is a Jew who has risen on high, an avenging angel; his feelings have brought him 
to a height where he becomes able to do something that does not swell his money-bags, 
to do something for everyone. He wants to help his despised and down-trodden nation 
by taking revenge on their tormentors, the Christian people. In Shylock we detest 
the money-grubbing devil, we pity the tormented man, but we love and admire the 
avenger of human persecution.” 


Shylock is, then, a Jew who transcends the particularity of his individual economic 
interest and becomes a fighter on behalf of the oppressed. This transcendence does 
not require the negation of his Jewish identification — on the contrary, it is impelled 
by a desire to redress the humiliation of the Jews. However, this is also an act of 
universalist significance. Shylock takes his revenge as a Jew, but in the name of 
universal co-existence and justice. He is, in this respect, what Borne later exhorts 
Rothschild to become: a Jew who comes to understand his place in the social and 
economic order, and who acts on this understanding. He also exemplifies the figure 
of the Jew as a ‘teacher of cosmopolitanism: his rise to the status of ‘avenging angel’ 
is dependent on the depths of antisemitic exclusion and scorn that he has 
experienced and against which he reacts. 

Shylock remains, however, a moneylender, and as such he is appropriately 
reviled. Borne sees no trouble in holding these two contrasting aspects of Shylock 
alongside each other, celebrating one while critiquing the other, both as a 
specifically Jewish and as a more general figure of financial power. In a direct 
allusion to the ennobled Amschel Mayer Rothschild, he wonders: “How would 
Shakespeare have described our Shylocks, the great Shylocks with Christian 
decorations over their Jewish capes!””” In the next line, however, with all financiers 
and perhaps particularly with non-Jewish ones in mind, he re-poses this question 
more trenchantly: “How would he have drawn the Shylocks without capes, who 
trade in paper, possess the flesh and blood of entire nations in notes, and instead of 
turning rags into paper, with paper reduce people to rags!””” 

Borne famously had a testily rivalrous relationship with Heinrich Heine, who was 
in many ways uncomfortably similar to him. Heine was also from a prominent 
Jewish banking family — his uncle and benefactor, Salomon Heine, was known as 
‘the Rothschild of Hamburg’ At first friends, the two men became increasingly 
estranged in the early 1830s, as Borne became more politically radical and Heine 
more self-consciously aesthetic and suspicious of populist activism. Borne penned a 
stinging attack on Heine in 1833, in belated response to which Heine in 1840 
published his somewhat acid, though stylistically much admired, Ludwig Borne: A 


°" Ibid., pp. 500-501. 
” Thid., p. 504 
56 Thid. 
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Memorial.” Despite the tensions between them, however, their approach as writers 
to the subject of money has much in common. Heine was even more familiar than 
Borne with the world of finance, and with the Rothschilds in particular: in Borne he 
jestingly boasts of strolling through Paris with Baron James Rothschild “quite 
famillionairely”°® He also had a complicated intellectual relationship with the 
Saint-Simonians, to whom he was somewhat sympathetic in the 1830s (although he 
moved away from them later in his career). Both men were sharply critical of 
entrenched economic inequalities, but saw some progressive potential in the use 
of concentrated financial power, and of Jewish concentrated financial power in 
particular. 

In his essay on Borne Heine castigated his subject for what he alleged was his 
poisonous hatred of the Rothschilds.”° As we have seen, though, Bérne’s view of the 
Rothschilds was in fact more nuanced. In pointed contrast to what he depicted 
as the “Nazarene” life-denying austerity of Borne’s hatred of the rich, Heine 
flourishingly celebrated Rothschild, alongside Richelieu and Robespierre, as “the 
three most terrible levellers of Europe”® On closer examination, however, this 
strikingly provocative argument underscores the political similarity rather than 
the difference between the two rivals. Richelieu, Heine wrote, tamed the feudal 
aristocrats, and Robespierre chopped their heads off, but still the fundamental 
source of wealth and power remained the land: 


Then came Rothschild, who destroyed the supremacy of the land by raising the system 
of government bonds to the highest power, ...and, so to speak, endowed money with 
the former privileges of land. In this way he created, to be sure, a new aristocracy, but, 
based as it is on the most unreliable element, money, it can never cause harm like the 
former aristocracy, which was rooted in land, in the earth itself. Money is more fluid 
than water, breezier than air, and we can forgive the impertinences of today’s finance 


nobility when we consider its transience. It melts away and evaporates before you know 
. 62 
it. 


Like Borne, Heine was comfortable with thinking about money, even as he critiqued 
its workings. While there were definite differences in political style between the two 
men, in their jostling they exaggerated their disagreements, and both projected 
onto the other those associations with Judaism from which they were most keen 
to distance themselves. However, they both in fact articulated with striking 


Borne, Briefe 109 (25 February 1833), SS vol. II, pp. 809-815; Heinrich Heine, Ludwig Bérne: A 
Memorial (1840), ed. and trans. by Jeffrey L. Sammons, Rochester, NY 2006. See also Hans Magnus 
Enzensberger, Ludwig Borne und Heinrich Heine: Ein deutsches Zerwitirfnis, Nördlingen 1986; Klaus 
Briegleb, “Ich trug an Bord meines Schiffes die Götter der Zukunft” Versuch über Heinrich Heines 
Abschied von Ludwig Borne in Frankfurt am 16. November 1827’, in Stern and Gierlinger, pp. 222- 
268; S. S. Prawer, Heines Jewish Comedy, Oxford 1983, pp. 341-379. 

a Heine, Bérne, p. 19. 

» Jeffrey L. Sammons, Heinrich Heine: A Modern Biography, Princeton 1979, pp. 159-168. 


63 On Börne’s use of antisemitic stereotypes against Heine, see Chase, p. 121. 
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clarity a perspective on the politics of Jewish financial power that was unflinchingly 
direct and analytically nuanced, combining overarching critique with an 
understanding of the possible role of this specialism as a forward motor of history. 
Whatever the ills of high finance, they both argued, the power of money — not 
uncommonly held by Jews — could at least potentially be put to beneficial effect, 
whereas inherited landed privilege — from which Jews had long been excluded — 
could not. 


POLITICAL RADICALISM AND JEWISH MESSIANISM: 
BORNE, HESS, AND BEYOND 


While writing his Letters from Paris Borne was becoming restless as a journalist, 
noting in 1831 that “I do not want to write any more, I want to fight”°* Increasingly 
concerned to play a role in the practical struggle of radicalizing public opinion, he 
became a noted agitator in Paris, and was a prominent speaker at the republican 
gathering at Hambach in May 1832. Omnivorously interested in the various 
dissident subcultures active in his city of exile, he was particularly struck by the 
socialist Catholicism of the former priest Felicite de Lamennais, whose Paroles dun 
croyant (Words of a Believer), a numinous fusion of prophecy and call to arms, 
immediately made a powerful impact among both peasants and workers in France 
when it was published in 1834, selling more than 100,000 copies in seven months.” 
At this stage in his life a committed revolutionary republican, Borne was drawn 
to the inspirational power, universalist ethics, and egalitarian democracy of 
Lamennais’ rhetoric and vision. He swiftly set to work on a German translation of 
Lamennais’ pamphlet, which appeared, under the title Worte des Glaubens ( Words of 
Faith), only two months after the French original.°° 

This late engagement with Christianity has been taken by some historians to 
underscore Borne’s fundamental rejection of any meaningful trace of Jewishness.”” 
However, he did not become an explicit adherent of Lamennais’ radical 
Catholicism, and in official terms remained a nominal Protestant. In his critical 
review of Heine’s De [Allemagne Borne defended his turning to Christianity, 
contrasting it to what he alleged was Heine’s lack of any firm core either of belief or 
of politics. Belief, Borne here insisted, was essential both for happiness and to 
inspire a successful revolution, after which the Catholic Church would liberate 


itself from the oppression of popes, bishops and monastic armies, and would 


* Borne, Briefe 58 (19 November 1831), SS vol. IH, p. 351. On the broader politicization of the French 
press in this period, see Jeremy Popkin, Press, Revolution and Social Identities in France, 1630-1835, 
University Park, PA 2002. 

® Jasper, p. 216; Pilbeam, p. 49; Edward Berenson, Populist Religion and Left-Wing Politics in France, 1830- 
1852, Princeton 1984, pp. 49-54. 

°° Felicité de Lamennais, Worte des Glaubens, trans. by Ludwig Borne, SS vol. IL, pp. 1159-1240. See Jasper, 

_ pp. 214-221; Labuhn, ‘Borne als Publizist’, pp. 51-55; Rippmann, pp. 133-136. 

67 See for example, Michael A. Meyer, in German-Jewish History in Modern Times, TI: 1780-1871, New York 
1997, p. 239. 
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become a truly democratic institution, in which “the people will elect their spiritual 
administrators” and through which they will find genuine freedom.°® Embracing 
religion as a force for sustaining hope, reinforcing solidarity and emboldening 
political action among the masses, Catholicism was particularly attractive to him 
because of its universal reach and, at least in Lamennais’ hands, its rhetorical 
power. Beyond this universalism, however, there was nothing explicitly Christian 
in the socialist theology that Borne adopted in the mid 1830s. He also made no 
personal profession of belief, which he held at a certain analytical distance: he was 
drawn to religion because he saw its power in moving others, particularly the 
labouring classes, rather than because he was intensely moved by it himself. The 
messianic aspect of Lamennais’ writing, however, resonated strongly with Borne’s 
inner political theology. Words of a Believer addresses the people directly, repeatedly 
promising them that a time of redemption is coming, which will usher in a new era 
of social justice and universal love.”? The this-worldly, concretely political nature 
of these envisioned transformations is striking, and echoes with the messianic 
strain in Bérne’s own writing. In casting the Jews as teachers of cosmopolitanism 
Borne made a bridge from Jewish religious messianism to political universalism; in 
his endorsement of Lamennais he transposed his politics into a language capable of 
bringing spiritual consolation and political inspiration to the masses. 

In his memorial essay Heine scornfully asserted that only his death had saved 
Bérne from the disgrace of conversion to Roman Catholicism.” Once again he 
then presented his own views in self-conscious counterpoint to those he ascribed to 
his rival, espousing not a Christian but an explicitly Jewish idea of the Messiah. 
Recounting a story told to him by a famous rabbi in Cracow (though it seems that 
the rabbi is fictional and that Heine never visited the city), Heine describes the 
Messiah living in heaven with his hands bound with golden chains, because when 
he hears of suffering on earth he flies into a rage, and were he not restrained would 
hurry to earth before his appointed time.” As with his interpretation of the 
Rothschilds as historically progressive, however, Heine’s perspective is here rather 
closer to Bérne’s than he would have his readers believe. Although they do so in 
very different ways, both men introduce into their writing a note of radical 
messianism. Combining an emphasis on the need for justice in this world with a 
tone of engaged impatience and urgency, their political imaginations are more 
profoundly influenced than either of them acknowledges by these distinctive 


features of the Jewish messianic tradition.” 


Ludwig Bérne, De Allemagne, par Henri Heine’, Réformateur (30 May 1835), SS vol. II, pp. 885-903, 
quotation on p. 898, “le peuple élira lui-même ses administrateurs spirituels”. 

6? Lamennais, Worte des Glaubens, pp. 1159, 1203-1204. 

Heine, Barne, p. 95. 

” Thid., pp. 103-104. 

” On the philosophical distinctiveness of Jewish messianism see Martin Kavka, Jewish Messianism and 
the History of Philosophy, Cambridge 2004; Pierre Bouretz, ‘Messianism and Modern Jewish 
Philosophy’, in Michael L. Morgan and Peter Eli Gordon (eds), The Cambridge Companion to Modern 
Jewish Philosophy, Cambridge 2007, pp. 170-191. 
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Boérne’s messianic radicalism is also echoed in the first work of a younger 
Rhineland Jew from a similar background, Moses Hess. Born in Bonn in 1812 into 
a religiously Orthodox and prosperously entrepreneurial family, the young Hess 
refused to join his father’s business, instead wandering through western Europe 
and settling eventually — as was inevitable in the early 1830s — in Paris. Later 
forced by destitution to return to his family and to take up a clerical job at his 
father’s sugar refinery in Cologne after all, Hess threw his energy into writing, 
publishing his first book anonymously in 1837 as Die heilige Geschichte der 
Menschheit: Von einem Jünger Spinozas (The Holy History of Humanity: By a disciple of 
Spinoza). In contrast with the sprightly wit of Borne’s prose, this text is weighed 
down with ponderously earnest Young Hegelian historical theorizing and 
philosophical convolution — so much so that it has been described by Isaiah Berlin 
as “virtually unreadable”’* However, Hess shared Börne’s aspiration to transfer 
into a German context the political energy of Parisian radicalism. He also put 
forward his socialist political argument within an overarching context of religious 
meaning. 

In his Holy History Hess sets out, in a prophetic voice, a historical dialectic that is 
both Hegelian and pseudo-biblical. Dividing human history into three eras, he 
labels the first, the era of Judaism, a “plant kingdom” (Pflanzenreich) and the 
subsequent era of Christianity an “animal kingdom” (Thverreich); only in the 
modern era, the birthpangs of which occurred in the late seventeenth century, did 
humanity finally emerge into a “human kingdom” (Menschenreich). Judaism is 
starkly associated with the originary, primitive state decisively transcended first by 
Christianity and then by the Enlightenment. However, the Jewish people also play 
a vital positive role in Hess’s historical narrative, providing both of the messianic 
figures who initiate those two eras: Christ and Spinoza. The most important 
caesura in the Holy History, however, is the division, contained within the third 
epoch, between past and future. Hess devotes the second half of his book to a 
prophetic account of the imminent transformations that Spinoza had heralded, 
which would culminate with the emergence of a “new holy constitution” 
establishing a “New Jerusalem” of equality and social justice.” The Jews, he 
emphasizes in the culminating paragraphs of his tract, are central to this process. 
Finally reawakening from a long slumber to “a higher consciousness”, the Jewish 
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people is on the brink of fulfilling its eternal calling to “conquer the world, not, like 
pagan Rome, by force of arms, but through the inner virtue of its spirit”? Both 
Hess’s religious temperament and his invocation of the historical importance of the 
Jews and Judaism are much more explicit than is the case for Borne. However, their 
similarity is nonetheless unmistakable. They both embrace a Christianized 
language of universal religion, imbued with a strongly political messianic spirit. 
Borne only fleetingly ascribes to the Jews a significant role in the political 
transformations he wished for, but he nonetheless repeatedly shows an interest in 
the positive potential of Jews, whether as teachers, “apostles of freedom’, figures of 
resistance or even potentially progressive wielders of their financial power. In Hess 
this current of submerged Jewish messianism moves to the fore. The ordained, 
inspirational historical destiny of the Jews is for him unambiguously the crux of all 
human history, past and future. 

Hess is today remembered almost exclusively for his Rome and Jerusalem (1862), one 
of the key textual forerunners of the modern Zionist movement. While the explicit 
Jewish nationalism of the later Hess is clearly at odds with the universalist spirit of 
the Holy History, in other respects Hess’s thinking changed remarkably little in the 
intervening quarter century. Both texts share a preoccupation with Spinoza and an 
overarching ideology of socialist millenarianism.” Hess even sustained within his 
Zionist idiom his view of the historical mission of the Jews as being to spread 
universal values throughout humanity. Explaining that each nation performs a 
special function in the “organism of humanity”, he identifies the Jewish people as 
“the organ of unifying and sanctifying love”? The strong continuities between the 
early and the late work of Hess underscore the proximity between religion and 
secularism, nationalism and universalism, and Jewish self-assertion and self- 
erasure, in this tradition of Jewish radicalism. There is certainly no ‘Jewish 
element’ in the work of Hess, or of Heine or Borne, that can be neatly demarcated 
or isolated from the wider contours of their thinking.” 

In his youth (though no longer by the 1860s) Hess also echoed and amplified 
Borne’s critical stance toward the Jews’ economic role as brokers of money. This is 
most starkly expressed in his short essay Uber das Geldwesen (On Money) in 1844, in 
which he put forward the first application of Ludwig Feuerbach’s concept of 
alienation to the monetization of human relations. Decrying economics as a new 
theology, as callous as organized religion to true human needs, Hess explicitly 
equated Jewishness with the parasitism of economic exploitation. Still working 
within the tripartite historical schema that he first advanced in his Holy History, he 
expanded in extremely harsh terms on the role of the Jews not as Spinozist heralds 


Hess, Heilige Geschichte, p. 95 (§2:47). 
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of Enlightenment, but as fiscal predators driving the previous ‘animal epoch to its 
final collapse: 


The Jews, who in the natural history of the social animal-world had the world-historical 
mission to turn humans into predatory animals, have now finally accomplished their 
appointed task... In the fiscal state, where free competition reigns, all privileges and 
distinctions of rank come to an end; as I have said, here there reigns the poetry-less 
freedom of the predator, based on the equality of death. In the face of money, kings — 
the lions of the human animal-world — no longer have any entitlement to rule, just as 
obscurantist priests — the hyenas of the human animal world — no more have the right 
to refresh themselves with the aroma of corpses. Rather, they, just like the other human 
animals, preserve their authority only by virtue of their common natural rights, by 
virtue of their shared qualities as predators, as bloodsuckers, as Jews, as money-wolves.” 


The fully monetized world, according to Hess, turns us all into metaphorical ‘Jews’, 
or ruthless predators — but the real Jews play a central role in bringing us to this 
state. The fiscal power of the Jews is also a potently transformative historical force, 
because it is uniquely corrosive of old hierarchies and their accompanying 
traditions of deference to royal and clerical elites. Shlomo Avineri, noting the 
rhetorical ferocity of this text, has described On Money as a “collective blood libel”.®” 
However, there was a tight association for Hess between the destructive and the 
inspirational aspects of the Jews’ historical role. Crucial both in bringing the 
second epoch of history to its calamitous culmination, and as prophetic agents of 
transformation to the utopian third epoch, the Jews embodied such profoundly 
contradictory forces not simply because of a personal ambivalence on the part of 
Hess toward his Jewish origins. It was precisely in this close juxtaposition of horror 
and hope that Hess’s prophetic Jewish messianism and his socialist utopianism 
were most powerfully bound together. 

Although Hess’s portrayal of Jewish fiscal power is much more savage than that of 
either Borne or Heine, both these earlier writers had anticipated his combination 
of a critique of Jewish financiers with a recognition of their potential as a threat to 
old elites. Saint-Simonian and Hegelian influences on the young Hess have been 
noted by historians, and can be readily discerned, but we can also detect in him the 
trace of this distinctive strand of radical German-Jewish thought, although the 
extent to which he imbibed these ideas directly from these older writers or arrived 


8l Moses Hess, Uber das Geldwesen (1844), in Moses Hess: Philosophische und Sozialistische Schriften, 1837-1850, 
ed. by Wolfgang Ménke, Berlin (GDR) 1961, pp. 345-346. [Die Juden, die in der Naturgeschichte der 
socialen Thierwelt den welthistorischen Beruf hatten, das Raubtier aus der Menschheit zu 
entwickeln, haben jetzt endlich diese ihre Berufsarbeit vollbracht...Im Geldstaate, im Staate der 
freien Concurrenz hören alle Privilegien, alle Rangunterschiede auf; es herrscht hier, wie gesagt, 
eine poesielose, auf die Gleichheit des Todes begründete Freiheit des Raubthieres. Dem Gelde 
gegenüber sind die Könige nicht mehr berechtigt zu erobern, weil sie die Lowen der 
Thiermenschen, so wenig wie hier der finstere Pfaffe noch ein Recht hat, sich an Leichenduft zu 
laben, weil er ihre Hyäne ist. Vielmehr haben diese, gleich den übrigen Thiermenschen, ihr Recht 
nur noch vermége ihres gemeinsamen Naturrechtes, vermége ihrer gemeinsamen Qualität als 
Raubthiere, als Blutsauger, als Juden, als Geldwolfe.] 
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at them independently is neither possible nor particularly significant to ascertain.” 
Scholars have been much more animated over the question of the direction of 
influence between Hess and Karl Marx in the winter of 1843-1844, when both men 
were in close contact and were working on similar issues. The publication of Hess’s 
essay was delayed, and it emerged in print a few months after Marx’s On the Jewish 
Question had appeared in the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbücher in February 1844, but it 
nonetheless may well be the case that Marx, who was the co-editor of the journal, 
was significantly influenced by Hess and even to a significant extent plagiarized 
from him in articulating his own tight association of Jews with financial capital.** 
The question of Marx’s relationship to Judaism and to his own ancestral Jewishess 
is too complex to be broached here.” Another Rhineland Jew from a commercial 
family background, he does, though, fit the broad sociological type under 
discussion here, and the approach of Borne, Heine and Hess to Judaism, money 
and radical politics provides a suggestive frame for approaching On the Jewish 
Question, which remains one of his most disputed works. 


CONCLUSION 


In the late nineteenth century Heinrich Graetz saw no tension between Borne’s 
Jewishness and his political radicalism. Enthusiastially embracing him, along with 
Heine, as a thinker “imbued with true Jewish spirit”, Graetz attributed Bérne’s 
opposition to injustice and his love of liberty to that inner spirit, and to his 
sensitization to oppression from his childhood on the Frankfurt Judengasse.”° 
Writing at the time of the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, he saw this exiled 
pair as “fulfilling their national mission” as Jews, by preparing the way to a future 
“messianic time” of enduring peace between the two powers.” Since then, the 
combined impact of the ideologies of modern antisemitism, Marxism and Zionism 
have pushed apart Borne the radical from Borne the Jew, and have left Graetz’s 
ethnically proud celebration of him seeming rather quaintly simple. While it is 
certainly neither possible nor desirable for us today to re-adopt Graetz’s 
perspective, a careful, historically contextualized reading of Borne leads us back 
toward a more empathetically integrated understanding of his background and his 
politics. Like other prominent members of the extraordinarily intellectually fertile 
generation of German Jews who experienced the historical transformations of the 
era of emancipation with particular intensity, he was by no means indifferent to 
the welfare and rights of the Jewish collectivity. His political views were sharpened 
by his Jewish experience, and articulated in relation to the anomalies of Jewish 
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commerce in a spirit of engaged and informed internal critique. Borne was keenly 
conscious that the association of Jews with money was certainly a stock theme of 
anti-Jewish prejudice in the cultural world in which he operated. However, the 
relationship between Jews and money was also for him (and others of his 
generation) a real problem, which he sought directly to analyze and confront. 

Borne was also keenly aware of the significance of his Jewish perspective in 
heightening his commitment to universal values of justice and freedom. His 
universalist political horizon led him to an explicit engagement with a radicalized 
Christianity, intertwined with which we can nonetheless discern a messianic spirit 
that was at the very least not alien to Judaism. The intellectual tradition of Jewish 
messianism, and its entwinement with political radicalism, is a significant one, 
which has been clearly identified in the Early Modern period and, most familiarly, 
among twentieth-century German-Jewish thinkers such as Franz Rosenzweig, 
Gershom Scholem, Ernst Bloch and Walter Benjamin.®® The case of Bérne suggests 
that the first half of the nineteenth century may not have been as insignificant in 
this tradition as has generally been assumed. He also opens up the exploration of a 
Jewish strand among the religious currents that flowed into early socialism. The 
religious roots of early socialist thought are increasingly being recognized by 
scholars, but little consideration has been given to the interplay between different 
religious perspectives in the formation of political radicalism.®’ Rescuing Borne 
from his critical splitting into a German cosmopolitan and a self-hating Jew, then, 
makes possible a richer insertion of him into the intertwined history of Jewish 
messianic heterodoxy and Western radical thought. 
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